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Significant Findings for the Rehabilitation Worker 

1. Purpose an d Methodology . This pilot study was an attempt to meet 
some everyday needs of handicapped students in college by assigning 

a student aide to each. In most instances, the aide also was a room- 
mate, while in a few cases, aides were assigned who did not room with 
the handicapped partner. The usual academic admissions information 
such as high school average, College Board scores, and financial. need 
was used in selecting the aides. Standardized tests were also used as 
a means of collecting selected objective data for research purposes. 
Aides were given financial assistance or "workships" from project funds 
in return for their services. Such funds therefore, served the dual 
purpose of helping the aide financially, and secondly, helping handi- 
capped students with their activities of daily living. 

2. Findings . Severely handicapped students were able to attend one 
institution of higher education which had modified physical facilities. 
With the use of student aides for assistance with their activities of 
daily living, handicapped students experienced a nearly normal college 
life. It was found however, that personal nursing-type services had 
to be provided by adults such as practical nurses or maids. These 
services were scheduled chiefly in the early morning and late evening 
hours. One major advantage of student aides appeared to be their full 
acceptance as such, into dormitory life. Non-student attendants on the 
other hand, did not seem able to overcome this barrier and therefore, 
came into the dormitory situation only as needed. 
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3. Implications . The relative success of studies such as this strongly 
imply that rehabilitation workers can '‘raise their sights" more than 
ever before. Handicapped individuals can be counseled for broader 
horizons in the work field and given access to more liberal arts 
education. Where vocational training has perhaps been emphasized in the 
past, it can now be seen as only one of several areas for consideration 
by the rehabilitation counselor. 

4. Recon mendat ions . Four specific recommendations arising frail this 

study were: (T) A need for a summer trial and evaluation session for 

all new student aides and handicapped, (2) A need for the establishment 
of a rehabilitation seminar for academic credit conducted throughout 
the year for aides, (3) A specific ratio or guideline for admissions 

as to the number of handicapped students per able-bodied students on 
campus, and (4) The continued identification and elimination of all 
architectural barriers on this campus. 

It is further suggested that rehabilitation workers should en- 
courage the officials at many other small colleges to undertake this 
type of service to handicapped students. Reference to this report 
would be a logical starting point for any such recommendation. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Background Information . this report is the final summary of a pilot 
study covering the period from November 1, 1965 to February 28, 1967. A 
long-range proposal based on pilot study findings was approved by V.R.A., 
beginning March 1, 1967 and ending June 30, 1971.^ The long-range pro- 
posal carried out specific recommendations which resulted from the. pilot 
study experiences. These included the use of control' groups and regular 
individual counseling sessions for each student participant. Other funds 
were obtained from the Mary Duke Biddle Foundation. In addition, the 
college itself provided funds, facilities, personnel and services nec- 
essary for a successful operation. 



Prior to the initial V.R.A. grant, college officials had invested 
considerable time and effort in the problem of serving handicapped stu- 
dents. An awareness of the complexity of such services and the increas- 
ing cost of providing them led to this pilot study. 

Purpose and Rationale of the Project . The chief purpose of the study 
was to discover ways in which needs of handicapped students at St. 

Andrews Presbyterian College could best be served. These students had 
recieved rehabilitation services prior to enrollment. Because of the 
extent of their handicap however, several students were still dependent 
upon aide or attendant help. 



The proposal which was presented to V.R.A, 
the following purposes 



on June 1, 1965 indicated 



1. To provide sociological observation of the 
physically handicapped. 



2. To evaluate the use of the student aide as 
counselor assistant. 



t 



^■Ralph 6. Hester, and Robert M. Urie, Application for Continuation 
Grant and Detailed Progress Report , Pilot Study of Student Aides to the 
Handicapped in Higher Education, Laurinburg, North Carolina, October 1, 
1966. 

. 2 Ibid. , Page 21. ' 
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3. To develop and evaluate sociological docu- 
mentations. of the student aide program under 
supervision. 

Motivation for the study came from practical day to day experiences 
of the college staff in working with handicapped students. ’Such students 
represented a wide range of disabilities and consequently 9 a wide range 
of individual needs. In other words, specific practical problems were 
evident in the college setting before the study was undertaken. . 

In addition to the pragmatic problems facing the college staff, 
there were also certain underlying philosophical principles. These have 
been fully stated by Rusalem^ and may be summarized as follows: 

1. Having met all basic college standards of admission 
any individual, even though handicapped, has. a right to 
attend an institution of higher learning. 



2. Persons with a wide variety of handicaps have made 
significant contributions to society and therefore, a 
handicapped student’s potential should not be judged 
solely on the basis of his physical limitations. 



3. The shortage of skilled personnel in almost all 
areas of human endeavor demands utilization of the 
talents of the handicapped as well as the able-bodied. 



4. Higher education in the* United States has tradition- 
ally concerned itself with the needs of individuals and 
this concern must logically extend to the individuality 
of the handicapped student. 



5. Educational and social integration of the handicapped 
student is now widely accepted and is based on a number 
of significant reality factors. 



led 



These 
to the 



then, were the practical and theoretical considerations which 
development of a pilot study. After one year of study a 



higher degree of specificity in defining purposes was determined. A 
refined methodology was also evident by then, and both of these advance* 
were reflected in the progress report cited earlier. 1 * 



Review of the Li terat ure. Several studies have been conducted con- 
cerning physically handicapped students in higher education. Devone 



o 

Herbert Rusalem, Guiding the Physically Handi cap ped College 
Student (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1962), 

pp. 11-12 . 

^Hester' and Urie, op. cit . pp. 4-17. : 
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West. (1965)5 and J. Blair Stone (1965)6 administered the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule to disabled and nondisabled college 
students and adults. These similar studies suggested that certain 
personality characteristics could be identified among disabled college 
students. Differences between the results of the two studios suggested 
however, that the findings could not be generalized from one college 
population to another. 

A comprehensive view of the needs of physically handicapped 
college students was obtained by William V. Tucker (1964)^ at Kansas 
State Teachers .College. The results of his research were published in 
a handbook which provides a convenient reference for college adminis- 
trators as they deal with handicapped students. Tucker suggested a 
formal approach to the needs of such students and encouraged the for- 
mation of a Rehabilitation Committee on campus as a first step. This 
handbook also gave specific suggestions as to student health, physical 
facilities modifications, and suppliers of equipment.* * 



Another basic resource for dealing with handicapped college students 
is the work of Herbert Rusalem (1962) 8 . He reviewed the problems and 
needs of physically handicapped students on a national basis and con- 
cluded that the matter was simply overlooked in most instances. 

Other significant studies financed by V.R.A. grants were investi- 
gated but the results of those projects were not available at the time 
of this writing. Hofstra University was engaged in a complete modifi- 
cation of physical facilities in order to eliminate architectural 
barriers. The University of Missouri also had completed a major project 
which involved removal of architectural barriers as well as consideration 
of the total needs of handicapped students. 



Extensive pioneering work in the area of service to the handicapped 
had given the University of Illinois a nationwide reputation. Wayne 
State University also had developed a formal program dealing with the 
same problems . 



Thes 
which wer 



then were some of the more significant studies and project 
consulted during the St. Andrews pilot study period. Unique 



^Devone R. West, "A Comparison of the Psychological Needs of Dis- 
abled and Nondisabled College Students and Adults." Lubbock, Texas 1965 
(Mimeographed). 



8 J. Blair Stone, "The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and 
Physically disabled college students," Rehabilitation Counseling 
Bulletin , V. 9 No. I (September, 1965), pp. 11-13. 

'William V. Tucker, Higher Education and Handicapped Studen ts 
(Kansas: Kansas State Teachers College,' 1964). 

• » 

®Herbert Rusalem, Guiding th e Ph ysically Hand icapped Col lege Stud ent 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1962), pp. 11-12. 
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to the latter, however, was the use of student aides as i formal 
approach to meeting certain physical needs of handicapped students. 

The Setting. St. Andrews Presbyterian College is a four-year, 
liberal. arts , coeducational institution. It was formed by the merger 
of Flora Macdonald College , Presbyterian Junior College , and Peace 
College in 1958. The all-new campus was first occupied in the fall 
of 1961 and at the time of this report approximately 960 students 
were enrolled. Physical facilities were designed with handicapped 
students in mind. A minimum of architectural barriers were present 
in the finished construction. This fact became rather widely known 
in a few years and each year more handicapped students applied for 
admission to the College. This group of handicapped students pro- 
vided, even demanded by their presence, the need for a careful study 
of all factors related to their progress in college. 
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CHAPTER II 



METHODOLOGY 



An Overview . This pilot study was an attempt to meet some every- 
day needs of handicapped students in college by assigning a student 
aide to each. In most instances, the aide also was a roommate, while 
in a few cases, aides were assigned who did not room with the handi- 
capped partner. The usual academic admissions information such as • 
high school average, College Board scores, and financial heed was 
used in selecting the aides. Standardized tests were also used as a 
means of collecting selected objective data for research purposes. 
Aides were given financial assistance or u workships n from project ’ 
funds in return for their services. Such funds therefore, served the 
dual purpose of helping the aide financially, and secondly, helping 
handicapped students with their activities of daily living. 

The pilot study as a whole must be seen in two fairly distinct 
phases or periods of time. The first period extended from November 
1, 1965 to August 31, 1966; the second from September 1, 1966 to 
February 28, 1967. During the second period, efforts were made to 
implement the refined methodology which resulted from the first phase 
of the study . For example , there we re certain structural changes 
made., at the beginning of the second period. 

One structural change involved the provision of a full-time 
Project Director who held individual counseling, sessions with each 
student participant.. This procedure was in contrast to the first 
period in which four primary consultants were utilized for student 
contacts. i Placing these counseling and administrative duties in the 
single position of Director came about as a direct recommendation 
from the : : irst period of the study. 

Another important difference between the two periods within the 
pilot study was in assignment of aides to roommates. An orientation 
period prior to the opening of college late in August of 1966 provided 
an opportunity for all prospective participants to become acquainted 
with each other. Following this orientation period, it was possible 
through interviews with the supervisor of aides and the director, to 
allow student self-selections. Aides chose handicapped students for 
roommates and the handicapped chose their aides. A fairly high level 
of mutual agreement prevailed, apparently tending to improve overall 
morale and cooperation in the project. 

It was -apparent that major refinements were possible even within 
the pilot study itself. Finding's, insights, and suggestions gathered 
late in t.he spring semester of 1966 were put into practice at the 
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beginning of the fall semester. A comprehensive seminar with off-campus 
consultants also yielded highly significant information about the project 
which was incorporated into the long-range design. A fairly high degree 
of administrative flexibility made it possible to serve the needs of 
students and research alike. 

Population . The larger population consisted of approximately 960 
men and women in a church-related, liberal arts college in the South. 

More specifically, the study population consisted of 52 students, age 
17-22, enrolled as regular college students. Of this number, 7 were 
handicapped males, 16 were handicapped females, 7 were male aides, and 
22 were female aides. The discrepancy between the number of female 
handicapped and aides was due to a number of dropouts and the assign- 
ment of substitutes for them. Table 1 provides a comparison between 
the project participants and the general college population on ad- 
missions data.- . . •. 

Table 1 

Comparison of Admissions Data 
For 

Project Participants and General College Population 



Group 


High School Average 


CEEB-SAT 


Project Handicapped 


87.28 


956 


Project Aides 


87.95 


994 


Class of 1969 


86.30 


962 


Class of 1968 


85.97 


956 


Class of 1867- 


86. 11 


935 


Class of 1966 


86.18 


917- 



An inspection of the above data indicates that the high school 
averages and S.A.T. scores of project aides were slightly higher than 
that of the handicapped and general college population. 



'Handicapped participants were chosen for the project on the basis 
of a medical excuse from regular physical education requirements of the 
College. Among those who met this criterion some were excluded because 

* • of resistance to the proposed study. Others were excluded on the basis 

* of having demonstrated total independence in activities of daily living. 
The net handicapped population represented a wide range of disabilities 

♦ from a static cardiac condition to quadriplegia from polio or congenital 

" defects. This range of disabilities is shown in table 2 on the following 

page.- 

Aides on the other hand, were chosen' chiefly on the basis of 
financial need as established by the College Scholarship Service, 
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Table 2 

Disabilities Represented in the Pilot Study 



Number of 
Students 


Condition 


* 

Cause 


Males 






5 


Paraplegic-Wheelchair 

* 


(2) Polio 




(3) Traumatic Accident 


1 


Paraplegic Ambulatory 


Congenital Spina Bifida 


1 


Upper Extremity Limitation 


Polio 


1 


General Weakness 




Females 


Ambulatory 


Muscular Dystrophy 


6 


Paraplegic, Wheelchair 


(1) Spina Bifida 


* 


(4) Polio 




• 


(1) Traumatic Accident 


2 


Quadriplegic, Electric 


(1) Polio 




Wheelchair 






(1) Congenital Con- 




. 


tractures 


3 


Paraplegic, Ambulatory 


(3) Polio 


1 


General Weakness, 






Ambulatory 


(1) Cardiac Condition 


1 


Weakness in hips, subject 


(1) Congenital defects 




to fractures, ambulatory 


1 


Weakness in upper extremities 


(1) Polio 


• 


Ambulatory 
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acceptable academic records, and personal recommendations from adults. 

Among those who met these criteria, some were excluded because a sufficient 
number of aides already had been assigned on a first come, first served 
basis . 



At the beginning of the pilot study, all four college classes were 
represented; freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. Insofar as 
possible, aides were assigned to handicapped students at the same aca- 
demic class level. In other cases only two broad distinctions were 
possible; upperclassmen versus underclassmen. 

In summary, it should be emphasized that the project participants 
were not a sample as such of the total college population. Handicapped 
students participated on the basis of need for assistance and a will- 
ingness to cooperate in research. Aides participated on the basis of 
interest,, financial need, and acceptable academic achievement-.. Neither 
group however, contained all available students in these categories. 



Data Collection and Analysis . Five types of information were 
gathered in the pilot study and appropriate treatment techniques were 
applied to these data. Admissions and Academic Data. Included in this 
area of information were high school averages, College Board scores, 
and a continuous, cumulative grade -point -average for all college work. 
These data were the responsibility of the project consultant for academic 
matters who had a masters degree in education. His doctoral work was in 
progress at Columbia University. 



Health and Medica l Data were obtained prior to admission 
to the college.* - Reports of*family physicians were utilized as well as 
physical medicine specialists in certain cases. Near the end of the 
pilot study period, the college physician and urologist were also in- 
volved in pre-admission examinations. All referrals and recommendations 
were channeled through the project director's office. During the pilot 
study period, further health and medical data were accumulated in the 
college health center by the project registered -nurse and the college 
physician. Matters related to physical fitness and appropriate activities 
for the handicapped were continually reviewed by the on-campus consul- 
tant in Physical Education. This consultant held a masters degree and bad 
completed all course work for the doctorate in Physical Education. 

Psychological Test Data were from standardized instruments 
An tha areas of interests, attitudes* self ‘'concept * and personality 
adjustments. Locally developed scat ©gram a were also employed in dormi- 
tory suites occupied by one or more handicapped student. These data 
were gathered in the study by the ©nrcompus consultants who held Ph.D, 
degrees in psychology and soc'^logy respectively. 

Intetvi^w pat^a car* prised another major area of information 
about © tudmRT paKlelpaifl’s . This material consisted of counseling ebser~ 
vat ion by tho director - coun s a 1 or following individual sessions with stu* 
dent© . • HI s .train lug was at the Masters degree level in guidance and 
counseling 9i with work- in progress on the doctorate in educat ional 
psychology. The supervisee ©£ aides supplemented the interview data with 
writ ton observations following ea^h supervisory contact with aides. 
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Student Report Data consisted of self-reports , partner 
observations (aide observing handicapped and the handicapped observing 
aides) and responses to locally-developed forrns or instruments. Self 
reports consisted of personal information questionnaires, activities 
of daily living checklists and supplementary medical information, and 
written assignments which were made by the director during regular 
meeting periods. Partner observations were structured by guidelines 
so as to differentiate between subjective and objective materials. 

These observational reports were required weekly of all student par- 
ticipants during the first phase of the study, and approximately twice 
per semester during the second phase. Other experimental survey forms 
were administered at random intervals in order to encourage student 
feedback on all project activities. 

Analysis of objective data consisted chiefly of computing means 
for handicapped and aides separately, followed by t and F tests of 
significance where appropriate. The remaining materials such as physi- 
cal-medical data, interview notes, and student reports were evaluated 
by the Project Staff and Off-Campus Research Evaluation Team on an 
individual case-study basis. More refined statistical techniques 
for the treatment of the objective data were under investigation at the 
time of this report. 

Study Procedures , Criteria and Instruments . As would be expected in 
a pilot study, nearly all aspects of the program moved through an evolu- 
tionary process from vague, general impressions or "hunches" to reason- 
ably distinct concepts. The planning grants and extensions were 
authorized for the purpose of defining the variables to be studied and 
to develop an adequate methodology for such a study. In this light, 
the total impact of the study was to examine implications of the use of 
student aides for the handicapped. This meant that handicapped students 
and aides alike were observed and studied on each variable. 

The academic variables consisted of each subject's high school 
average and College Board scores upon admission to the College, followed 
by his cumulative grade point average at the end of each semester in 
residence. Instructor's written evaluations of each subject were incor- 
• porated into the long-range project design, but were not utilized to any 
significant extent in the' pilot period. Following the college graduation 
of each student, his scores on the Graduate Record Exam were available 
because this test was- administered to all seniors. Statistical com- 
parisons were made between beginning and end-of-year academic data for the 
project ‘participants and the general college population. 

The physical and medica l variables consisted of pre-admission ex- 
aminations by family physicians and continuous clinical evaluation by the 
campus physician assigned to the project. This information was supple- 
mented by three other sources: the handicapped student himself, his aide, 

and the project nurse. Each' handicapped student was required to submit a 
checklist of activities of daily living which yielded a numerical score. 

His aide also completed the same instrument as he evaluated the handicapped 
student's needs for assistance. The project nurse maintained records on 
all contacts with the students , including both the handicapped and aides . 

At the end of each semester, the director, the nurse and physician 
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determined the level of each student's overall physical functioning. This 
procedure simply determined if each student was maintaining his health 
so as to continue in the regular academic program of the college. 

The psychological variables^ included data relative to personality 
adjustment , self-concept # and attitudes toward the physically handi- 
capped. Initial tests with the standardized instruments were used to 
determine baseline profiles for each student as he entered into the 
study. Subsequent administrations were utilized in an attempt to ex- 
amine change in project students. For the most part# this consisted 
of beginning and end-of-year testing to measure change and growth in 
the psychological variables. Initially# it was felt by the project 
staff that group comparisons would be most significant. But with 
further refinement of the project design by the Research Evaluation 
Team, it became apparent with the small number of subjects# that an 
analysis of individual test records would be appropriate . Thus# the 
refined methodology placed more emphasis on the changes or growth 
within the individual, although group comparisons were still main- 
tained. 



The social adjust ment v ariables included the student's relation- 
ships with other persons both generally and specifically in his living 
unit. These data were gathered from the psychological instruments# 
from sociograms which were developed locally# from interview materials# 
and from student reports. Staff observations of student participation 
in campus life# office-holding# and general acceptance by the student 
body all added to the total information pool in this area. 



The vocational adjustment variables were to be determined by 
standardized interest testing and post-graduation evaluations. Results 
of initial interest testing were used in vocational counseling sessions 
throughout the study period. Near the end of the study# vocational 
interest profiles were used in the screening of potential aides. 

Further vocational adjustment data were gathered in regular monthly 
visits by the District Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor. The 
project staff recognized from the beginning the impracticaiity of making 
detailed vocational assessments in the relatively short time in this 
study. Msre emphasis on vocational adjustment was to be given as stu- 
dents graduated each year and moved into jobs or graduate study. 



Instruments. The Strong Vocational Interest Blank and rhe Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory were the two widely -known instruments 
employed in this study.* In addition, The Tennessee Self Concept Scale 
(TSCS) was used. The norms for the TSCS were developed from a broad 
sample of 626 people# including people from various parts of the country# 
and age ranges from 12 to 58. There were approximately equal numbers of 
both sexes# both Negro and White subjects, representatives of all social# 
economic# and intellectual levels from 6th grade through the Ph.D. degree. 
Subjects were obtained from high school and college classes# employers at 
state institutions and various other sources. Reliability data based on 
test-retest- with 60 college students over a two week period yielded co- 
efficients for separate scales ranging from .61 to .92. Content validity 
was based on unanimous agreement by the judges that an item was classified 
correctly. Further technical information about this instrument may be 



